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lke-Threatened Vetoes Shadow 


Hopes for Social Legislation 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Hopes are high that the preponderant liberal majority in the 86th Congress will 
open the doors to pass vital social legislation that has been bottled up for many years. At the same time, most 
veteran observers are cautious. Congressional conservatives are able lawmakers not to be discounted. Even if 


Congress does pass the legislation it may 
take a two-thirds margin to overrule an- 
ticipated vetoes of President Eisenhower. 

The fact that the 86th Congress may 
be in for a running feud with the Presi- 
dent was clearly indicated when Press 
Secretary James Haggerty announced 
that Eisenhower intended to send a “bal- 
anced” budget of $77 billion to Congress. 


Working in favor of liberal legislation, 
however, is the fact that at least a dozen 
members of the President’s own party 
in the Senate—out of a GOP membership 
of 34—are now openly fighting the Presi- 
dent and the reactionary influences 
around him. 


In the House, too, there is a revolt 
against the Old Guard leadership. How- 
ever, most of the participants in this 
action have pretty poor records on liberal 
and labor legislation. 


Following are some of the major pieces 
of legislation which labor and liberal 
groups have fought for over the years 
with little success, but with brighter 
hopes this year: 

Labor Legislation—A bill, along the 
lines of the Kennedy-Ives measure in the 
85th Congress, to meet the problem of 
unethical practices . . . Repeal of Taft- 
Hartley sections 14(b), (which permits 
state right-to-work laws) and 9(3)(c) 
(which denies economic strikers the right 
to vote in representation elections) ... 
Modernized unemployment compensation 
with federal standards ... Revised Fair 
Labor Standards Act to bring millions 
of retail and other workers under cover- 


age and increased minimum wage to $1.25. 


an hour .. . Increased retirement and 
unemployment benefits for railroad work- 
ers. 

Social Welfare Legislation—Federal 
aid to schoo] construction, along the 
lines of the Murray-Metcalf bill, and ad- 
ditional legislation to help provide ade- 
quate training for teachers . . . Scholar- 
ship pi ... the Forand bill to pro- 
vide hospital and surgical care for reci- 
pients of Old Age and Survivors Benefits 





of the Employment Act to provide aid to 
chronically distresseau areas, public works 
loans to municipalities at low interest 
rates ... closing of tax loopholes includ- 
ing depreciation allowances ... fight on 
Administration’s tight money policy ... 
restrictions on monopoly price fixing. 


Natural Resources—Control over waste 
of resources and plans for orderly de- 
velopment... program for peacetime uses 
of atomic energy . . . national outdoor 
recreation commission on _ recreation 
needs and how to meet them ... turning 


sea water into fresh water ... public 
power projects . .. youth conservation 
corps ... farm legislation. 

Civil Rights and Liberties—Puiting 
teeth into the Civil Rights Act passed 
last year ... fair employment practices 
legislation . . . legislation to meet the 


* problem of defiance of the Supreme Court 


ruling on school integration ... right to 
travel. 

Foreign Affairs—Provide America with 
adequate defense ... foreign aid... 
tariffs and world trade. 





‘Leas Rcwimemiata Cate 
Lack of Jobs in ‘59 | 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—For labor economists here in Washington, 1959 came 
in with big question marks and a lot of doubts as to how far the recession is 
really over. 


Officially, the Eisenhower Administration sees 1959 as a “good” year. Yet 
even with this optimism there are some areas of the economy over which govern- 
ment economists are keeping their fingers crossed. Unofficially, there is some be- 
lief that while the economy may keep up or even show some improvement, it will 
not attain the growth that is needed to cut unemployment significantly and pro- 
vide the new jobs that will be needed during the year. 


For labor economists, looking at the clearly announced intention of the Ad- 
ministration to go in for budget cuts and “economy,” there is real fear that the 
slowly recovering economy may be set back on its heels again just as it was by 
the “hard money” policy of the early days of the Eisenhower Administration. 


They point to the prediction of the Michigan Employment Service indicating 
that a 12 percent rate of unemployment can be expected in 1959 despite the re- 
sumption of full scale automobile production. Also, New York State officials 
estimate that it will take at least half a million jobs to fill the state’s job needs 
for the year, 


In all, if reasonably full employment is to be achieved in 1959, at least 1,500,000 
jobs must be found to bring the present unemployment rolls down to less than a 
distress level, while between 800,000 to 1,000,000 jobs must. be found for new- 
comers in the labor market, 3 


For labor economists the big question is the buying power of the mass of the 
American people and whether that buying power is enough to bring back into 
production the 25 percent of idle industrial equipment that still exists, They 
point out that the real per capita income in the United States is actually lower 
than it was in 1956 and that no measures are in sight to build mass purchasing 
power through tax cuts. 





programs ... aid to public and private 
housing, broadening of slum clearance 
and urban: renewal programs. 

Economic and Fiscal—Implementation 
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What they see is an economy of restriction rather than an economy of growth, 
and they don’t like it. 
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Joe Hill Play Attracts Union Members 
‘Man Who Never Died’, a Piece of Labor History, Shown in New York 


NEW YORK CITY—Not since the days of “Pins and Needles,” produced in 1939 by the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, has a stage play enlisted as much labor support as “The Man Who Never 
Died,” which dramatizes the life of Joe Hill, the troubadour-union organizer of 45 years ago. This play, by 


Barrie Stavis, is now in its tenth week at the Jan Hus Theatre, 
351 East 74th Street. . 


As a result of widespread trade-union support, many 
people are attending this exciting drama who have never 
before seen a play with live actors. Some union locals have 
been attending the play at the urging of their educational 
committees, many of which regard “The Man Who Never 
Died” as a more vivid and entertaining representation of 
the values and history of unionism than lectures, books or 


pamphlets. 


On Jan. 7 the entire performance of “The Man Who Never | 


Died” was taken over by a bakery local. Because the bakers 
ordinarily must pe in attendance white-garbed at their various 
ovens by 11 o’clock each night, this performance of “The 
Man Who Never Died” began at 7:30, instead of the customary 
8:30, and the final curtain fell in time to permit the workers 
to attend to their dough on time. 


On Jan. 13 the performance of “The Man Who Never Died” 
‘was an adjourned portion of a regular membership meeting 
of an Auto Workers local. The business of the meeting was 
held: from 7 to 8 p.m., and then the meeting adjourned to 
the Jan Hus for a “report” of the educational committee on 
a portion of trade union history, consisting of the perform- 
ance of the play about Joe Hill, 


. Stavis, who spent years doing an intensive study of Joe 
Hill’s life and death, has written a gripping story of union 





benefits of their unions for granted, and seldom go to meet- 


’ ings or otherwise participate in union activity. The play is 


a powerful reminder that the privilege of belonging to unions 
is something for which Americans have had to struggle and 
that many gave their lives in this struggle, as did Joe Hill. 





THE REAL JOE HILL, labor martyr of 1915, is shown at left. 
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DALLAS, Texas—An important victory for the 
RWDSU has been scored in ten West Texas 
stores of the giant Safeway supermarket chain 
with the settlement of an 11-day strike on Dec. 
30, it was announced by Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. 
Heaps. A substantial assist was given to the 
strikers by other RWDSUers who manned picket- 
lines as far away as New York City on the At- 
lantic coast and Vancouver, B. C.. on the Paci- 
fic coast. 


With the winning of a two-year contract which pro- 
vides 10 to 17 cents an hour wage increases, the five- 
day, 45-hour week and other benefits for some 150 em- 
ployees in the ten stores, the RWDSU drive to organize 
additional Safeway units and other retail firms through- 
out Texas is expected to pick up speed, Heaps said. 


The Safeway employees had voted by an overwhelm- 
ing majority in Nationa] Labor Relations Board elec- 
tions last Oct. 7 and 8 to be represented by the RWDSU, 
following an organizing drive led by Int’l Rep. Jim 
Pearce. The ten stores involved are located in Big 
Spring, Sweetwater, Brownwood, Ballinger, Snyder 
and San Angelo. 


Following the election victory, talks began for a union 
contract, Safeway made a wage offer which would have 
meant small. wage gains for some employees, no in- 
creases for others, and an actual pay cut for some. In 
addition, the firm refused to agree to union security 
and dues checkoff provisions. 


With the company standing by its unacceptable of- 
fer, Pearce was joined at the negotiating table by Ass’t. 
Area Director Frank Parker and Int’l Rep. Bill Lang- 
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WIN TEXAS SAFEWAY STRIKE 


ston, and in the final stages, by Heaps. But their efforts 
proved unavailing, and on Friday night, Dec. 19, the 
30 employees of the Big Spring store went out on 

- strike. They were joined by seven meat department em- 
ployees, members of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen. 

Picketing of the store in Big Spring was followed by 
picketing of the huge Safeway warehouses in Dallas, 
in Little Rock, Ark., and in Tulsa and Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Similar “information” picketing was also set up 
2,000 miles away from the strike scene at stores in New 
York City and in Vancouver, Canada. 

RWDSU Regional Dir. Al Evanoff went from his 
headquarters in Chicago, Ill., and Int’] Rep. John Capell 
from Kansas City, Kans., to organize the lines at the 
Little Rock and Oklahoma warehouses. 


Other Unions Respect Picketlines 

In all locations, Heaps said, members of the Team- 
sters and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters unions gave 
“full and complete support” to the RWDSU. He attrib- 
uted the success of the strike largely to “their excellent 
cooperation.” Aid was also given in Little Rock by the 
AFL-CIO Building Trades Council. 

Almost as soon as the picketing began, the company 
went into court to obtain injunctions barring the lines. 
Temporary court orders did halt some of the picketing, 
but a strong legal fight by the union to lift the injunc- 
tions was on the verge of success when the settlement 
came, making further court action unnecessary. In 
charge of the RWDSU’s courtroom work was attorney 
Charles Morris of Dallas, who did “an outstanding job,” 
according to Heaps and other RWDSU leaders. 

The prospect of renewed picketing in Texas and Ok- 
lahoma, coupled with the prospective spread of picket- 
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lines to many other Safeway stores and warehouses 
throughout the U.S. and Canada, evidently convinced 
the company that it would be wiser to settle with the 
union. Thus talks were renewed and agreement on terms 
of the union contract was reached on Dec. 30. 


The provisions of the agreement call for wage in- 
creases of 5 to 12 cents an hour the first year and 5 
cents the second year; a 5-day 45-hour work week with 
time and a half after 45 hours. Employees had been 
working on an “unlimited” basis for as many as 70 
hours a week. 


Also provided in the settlement are dues checkoff, 
seniority rights, arbitration of grievances, and a vaca- 
tion schedule of one week after one year of service, two 
weeks after two years and three after 15 years; plus 
paid holidays. 


Pres. Max Greenberg, who had participated personal- 
ly, together with Heaps and other RWDSU leaders, in 
mapping the strike strategy last month, paid tribute 
to all those who had been responsible for the Safeway 
victory. He too called attention to the solid support 
extended by other unions to RWDSvUers in their efforts 
to win a decent union contract at Safeway, and praised 
“the efficiency and hard work of cur -field representa- 
tives, and the steadfastness and unity of the strikers 
themselves.” e 


Pres, Gréenberg noted that “the Safeway victory rep- 
resents an important breakthrough for our union in an 
area sorely in need of organization. We have reason 
to believe that many more workers in our industry who 
have long wanted union organization look upon the 
Safeway victory as a symbol of what they too can 
achieve in the RWDSU.” 








VANCOUVER, B.C., more than 2,000 miles from the scene of Texas Safeway strike, 
learns facts from RWDSU picketing of supermarkets. 


NEW YORK pickets at Safeway store in Manhattan are Mike Kohanick and Isidore 
Bruckner, members of District 65. 





RWDSU - Histadrut Campaign 
Off to a Flying Start 


The RWDSU campaign to raise $100,000 in support of Histadrut, the 
Israeli labor federation, got off to a flying start right after the New Year, 
it was reported by RWDSU Exec Sec. Jack Paley, who is serving as director 
of the fund drive. Honor Rolls on which members’ contributions will be 
recorded have been distributed to all locals, as have advertising contracts 
for a special campaign journal. 


In a quick trip to three major Midwestern centers early this month, Paley 
met withvlocal RWDSU leaders and urged their all-out participation in the drive. 
His first stop was in Kansas City, Kan., where he and Int’l Rep. John Capell discuss- 
ed plans to promote the campaign among RWDSU members in Kansas, Missouri and 
Nebraska. 

In Chicago, Paley conferred with Chicago Joint Board Pres. Henry Ander- 
son and Joint Board Reps. Carl Sanzone and Manuel Galladora on procedures to 
be followed in pushing the drive in Joint Board shops. In the same city, Local 194 
Pres. John Gallacher declared that although there are organizational problems in 
the local, ‘194’ will try its best to make a good showing in the drive. 

In Detréit, Business Mgr. Paul Domeny of Catering Employees Local 1064 plans 
to make the campaign a subject of discussion at forthcoming membership meet- 
ings and launch a full-fledged fund drive in April. In the same city, Business Mer. 
Earl Wolfman of Bakery Workers Local 30 %aid that his local would do as much 
as possible to make the drive a Success. 

Paley termed the initial response to the campaign “most encouraging.” He 
reported that he intends to visit a number of other sections of the RWDSU during 
the coming weeks to help get the Histadrut drive started as effectively as possible. 

The campaign to raise $100,000 is the largest fund-raising program. ever under- 
taken by the RWDSU. The money will be used to erect a Histadrut cultural center 
in Ramat Gan, an important industrial town in Israel. The drive is being led by 
Pres. Max Greenberg, who is serving as chairman. The other top officers of the 
International union—Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, Paley and Exec. Vice-Presidents 
Arthur Osman and Alex Bail—are serving as co-chairmen. 

Chief sources of funds to be raised in the campaign are contributions by mem- 
bers, to be made by means of the Honor Rolls, and journal advertisements to be 
solicited from employers under contract with RWDSU locals. 
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Shown above is a sample of Honor Roll on which members will record their con- 
tributions to RWDSU/Histadrut campaign. 
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+ Mrs. FDR Blasts R-T-W 


‘Hiding Behind New Labels’ 


l 
WASHINGTON (PAI) — State “right-to- | 
work” organizations that are now trying to 
hide behind new and fancy labels to bring 
about anti-union legislation have been de- | 
nounced as resorting to “new tactics of trick- 
ery and deceit” by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. | 

Mrs. Roosevelt said that in some states the right- 
to-work “front” organizations are changing their 
names “to cloak their iniquitous design because the | 
American people overwhelmingly rejected so-called 
‘right-to-work’ laws at the polls last November.” | 

She said the most recent resort to this device is 
mm New Mexico where Cecil Black, executive director 
of the Citizens Right-to-Work Committee, announc- | 
ed that his group’s name was being changed to the 
“Educational Committee-for Voluntary Union Mem- | 
bership.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt made her charges of “trickery and 
deceit” in a statement issued as co-chairman of the | 
National Council for Industrial Peace, 

“By changing the name of their commitjee the 
right-to-work promoters have repudiated their own 
fraudulent label,” Mrs. Roosevelt said in her state- 
ment. | 

“These reactionary groups are now attempting to 
get away from their rejected right-to-work slogan | 
by hiding an equally phony label. 

“But a leopard does not change its spots so easily. i 
The objective of these front-men for the National 
Association of Manufacturers and U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce remains the same. [ 

“They seek passage of state legislation to destroy 
collective bargaining and the job security of the un- | 
ion shop. Their aim is to lower wages and return 
workers to the sweatshop conditions of a half cen- 
tury ago. | 

“Having had their proposal overwhelmingly re- 
jected at the polls in five states last November, the | 
right-to-work promoters are now trying to get their 
evil law in through the side door of state legisla- 
tures under the equally deceptive slogan of ‘volun- | 
tary unionism.’” 

Asked by the Albuquerque (N.M.) Tribune why | 
the Right-to-Work Committee changed its name, 
Director Cecil Black said it was because “the peo- 
ple were confused by the title . . . and the new | 
name fits better.” , | 


Labor Song Book Coming 


CHICAGO—The Labor Education Div. of Roose- 
velt University is planning to publish a new volume, 
“Songs of Work and Freedom,” which will contain 
100 well-known and not so well-known union songs, 
work songs and famous songs of social significance. 

The book, four years in preparation, is the work 
of Joe Glazer, education director of the Rubber 
Workers and widely known as “labor’s troubador,” 
and Edith Fowkes, Canadian folk song specialist. 

The volume will contain music and words, and 
notes on the songs’ origins. Information on the book, 
price and bulk orders is available from Roosevelt 
University, Labor Education Div., 430 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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LABOR UNITY IN DETROIT: Walter P. Reu- 
ther, Auto Workers president and AFL-CIO 
vice president, delivers principal address at con- 
vention that merged former AFL Federation and 
CIO Council into new Wayne County, Michi- 
gan, AFL-CIO. The combined organization will 
speak for 400,000 trade unionists in the De- 
troit area. 


Meat Cutters Achieve 
Poultry Inspection Goal 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—New Year’s Day ushered 
in a new protection for consumers, And consumers 
will have to thank primarily a labor union for it. All 
poultry shipped in interstate commerce will now have 
to be inspected for wholesomeness and sanitary pro- 
cessing. The law went into effect January 1. 


This is the result of a successful legislative battle 
waged by labor, consumer, and public health groups, 
spearheaded by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen. 

To the Meat Cutters, the beginning of mandatory 
federal poultry inspection is the end of one long 
battle in Congress and the intensification of another 
one in state legislatures. Since 1946, the Union has 
called for this consumer-protective legislation. With 
some 30,000 of its 350,000 members working in the 
poultry industry, the Union knew of the dangers 
posed by filthy and diseased poultry. 


The need for the legislation was great. One-third 
of the food poisoning cases reported to the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service are blamed on poultry and poultry 
products. 

The officers of the Meat Cutters Union are con- 
fident that mandatory inspection will bring these 
hazards to a minimum. 

“The same high standards of food purity will re- 
sult from the Poultry Products Inspection Act as re- 
sulted from the Meat Inspection Act more than-50 
years ago,” Pres. Thomas J. Lloyd and Sec.-Treas. 
Patrick E. Gorman predicted. 








Sea Unions Map Big Drive 
On Runaway Ship Racket 


NEW YORK (PAI)—Greatly encouraged by 
the success of its four-day protest demon- 
stration against “runaway flag” ships, the 
American Committee of the International 
Transport Workers Federation is mapping a 
massive drive to continue the fight on Ameri- 
can owners who register their ships under 
foreign flags. 


In a lengthy report on the demonstration which 
was conducted throughout the world by cooperating 
unions, the American committee, headed by NMU 
President Joseph Curran and SIU President Paul 
Hall, noted: 


@ That 160 “runaway flag” ships were picketed 
either at docks or while anchored in harbors. 


@ That 23 ships fled ports either without load- 
ing or unloading cargoes or only partially complet- 
ing their operations. Most of them fled without tugs 
or pilots, some of them cutting lines. 


@ That 131 ships, both tankers and: cargo ships, 
were immobilized completely by the boycott and 
that only 6 were protected by injunctions after being 
picketed, 

Of the 160 ships involved, 49 were tankers and 
111 were freighters: 124 were registered under the 
Liberian flag; 23 Panamanian, 7 Costa Rican, and 
6 Honduran. 

As a result of the dramatization of the problem 
and the favorable public response, the U.S. unions 
involved have now determined to continue the fight 
against the runaways, many of them owned or 
controlled by American oil interests. This drive will 
be conducted on three fronts: 


1. A drive to convince Congress that restrictions 
should be placed on “tax-dodging runaway owners, 
who at the same time are depressing wage and liv- 
ing standards of maritime workers.” Legislation will 
be pressed to prevent owners from camouflaging 
their real control of such ships. 

2. Strong efforts will be made to prevent such 
runaway ships from using the services provided by 
US. Government agencies except in emergency 
cases. 

3. Every effort will be made to intensify organi- 
zation of runaway flag ships with jurisdiction going 
to the unions of the country where ownership or 
control of the ship actually lies. 


Strikes Fewer “in 1958 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Despite a heavy pickup in 
strike activity during the last four months, 1958 was 
a comparatively light “strike’’ year. 

In number of strikes—3,400—it was the lowest in 
the past 13 years. Workers involved—2,200,000—and 
man-hours lost—23,500,000—surpassed the statistics 
for 1957, but were low by post-war standards and 
were approximately at the levels of other low postwar 
years in 1951 and 1954. 

The year’s strike idleness represented about two- 
tenths of one percent of the estimated working time 
of all workers in non-agricultural establishments. 





AFL-CIO ASKS NEW DEAL ON STATE, CITY TAXES 


Warns Big Business Seeks Greater Burden on Workers Thru Sales Taxes 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Warning that big busi- 
ness is more and more dumping the state and 
local tax load on the lower income brackets, the 
AFL-CIO has called for a new deal on state tax 
systems. 

In a newly published book—‘“State And Local Taxes” 
—the AFL-CIO Research Department declares that 
regressive taxes in the form of sales taxes which bear 
most heavily on the poor “are now enthroned on both 
the state and local level.” 


It points out that in 1957 only 17.6 percent of all 
state tax revenue was raised from individual and cor- 


In only two states—Oregon and New York—was 
more than half of the total revenue derived from in- 
come taxes. On the other hand 13 states have no in- 
comes taxes of any kind and nine of these drew 70 
percent or more of their total tax revenue from vari- 

of sales taxes. Four of these states—Illinois, 
Michigan and Ohio—are among the nation’s 
most industrialized and populous areas. 


; 


Even states which have individual income taxes are 
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not necessarily following progressive tax policies. In 
many of them, exemptions favor the upper income 
brackets, while flat rates are frequently applied across 
the income board also to the benefit of the wealthy. 


The AFL-CIO program for correction of these abuses 
is essentially on the same kind of progressive income 
tax system that we have on the federal level—that is, 
taxes based on ability to pay with sliding tax rates that 
increase as income increases. 

At the same time, the AFL-CIO concedes that over- 
night reform is probably impossible because of the 
political and other issues involved. It therefore pro- 
poses a short-term and a long-term approach to State 
and local tax inequities. 


Labor Program on Taxes 


Under its short-term proposals the AFL-CIO notes 
that while the progressive individual and corporation 
income tax is the most just, other taxes vary in the 
degree to which objection can be taken. Its short-term 
program, therefore, calls for the following: 

@ Improvement of existing income taxes so that de- 
ductions and rates will more closely approximate a 
progressive tax system. 

® Reduction in the impact of sales taxes by reducing 


general sales tax rates and by excluding food and drugs 
from sales tax burdens in the 24 states where they exist. 


@ Placing of a larger share of tax payments on busi- 
ness which has been highly successful on the state and 
local level in keeping its own taxes down through 
various devices. 

@ Improvement of local property taxes and abolition 
of local sales and payroll taxes. 


The AFL-CIO long-range program calls for: 
@ Legalization of income taxes in those states where 
constitutgonal provisions or court decisions now bar 


them, and establishment of these taxes on progressive 


principles. 


@ Ending of present limitations on property taxes 
imposed on local bodies by State regulations. 


@ Increasing the right of states to borrow funds to 
tide them over bad times—restrictions which have 
grown up as the result of conservative drives to keep 
state and local budgets to an often impossibly low level. 


® Stopping the segregation of state funds under 
which certain taxes must be “earmarked” for related 
services, thus preventing state legislatures from using 
revenues where they are most urgently needed. 
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VICTORY SIGNS were displayed by leaders and members of Local 1199 hospital 

organizing campaign as they gathere’ at union headquarters Dec. 30 right after 

balloting by employees of Montefiore Hospital in the Bronx. At left are ‘1199’ Pres. 

Leon J. Davis and Division Dir. Ted Mitchell; to right of sign Sec.-Treas. Edward 

Ayash. For details of Montefiore victory and later developments in hospital drive, 
see Page 9. 





12,000 in 65° Bargain 
For Improved New Pacts 


NEW YORK CITY—About 12,000 members of District 65 are seeking 
improvements in some 600 contracts that expire between now and April 


1 in the union’s 1959 wage campaign, 


reported. 

With relatively few settlements in, the 
District’s General Council of stewards 
this month adopted a program of tar- 
get dates for settling each contract in 
the next two weeks. Special attention is 


Overton Elected 
President of 


New York NAACP 








ell 


NEW YORK CITY— Business Agent 
Joseph Overton of the RWDSU’s Local 
338 was elected president of the New 
York branch of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
last month, He was to be sworn into of- 
fice on Jan. 21. . 

A member of the retail food employ- 

ees union since 1937, Overton has been 
a ‘338’ organizer and, since 1943, busi- 
ness agent for the gem, 
Harlem area. He # 
has been a member~#@ 
of the NAACP for 
17 years. At one 
time he was 
RWDSU represen- : 
tative on the na- 3 
tional labor com- 
mittee of the Ur- 
ban League. 

In winning the 
NAACP branch seeks 
presidency on Dec. oseph Overton 
19, Overton ran - 
far ahead of his own ticket and led every 
other candidate on the three contending 
slates. He defeated incubent . Russell P. 
_Crawford and Mrs. Anna A, Hedgeman 
in the contest.. 
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‘Mooney Elected | 
To High Post 
In Boston AFL-CIO 


BOSTON, Mass.—George S. Mooney, 
Jr., vice-president of the RWDSU New 
England Joint Board, was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer of the newly merged 
labor organization of this city, the 
Greater Boston Labor Council, AFL- 
CIO. The council has a combined mem- 
bership of 220,000. 

Mooney was secretary- treasurer of 
the Boston CIO Council before the 
merger, which went into effect Jan. 1. 
President of the Boston Labor Council 
is John Horan of the Steel Workers 
union. 
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Organization Dir. Bill Michelson 





being given to situations in some of the 
major shops, such as Revlon Cosmetics, 
with 1,000 employees, and the 39-shop 
direct mail association, employing about 
2,000 members. 

Most of the eontracts expire Feb. 1, 
and negotiations are already under way 
virtually everywhere. As in previous ‘65’ 
wage drives, the overall policy is one of 
“No Contract; no work.” 

The Gimbel and Saks 34th department 
store contracts are reopened as of March 
1. This represents the largest single group 
of employees involved in contract nego- 
tiations, with about 4,000 members. The 
situation here is unique in that all issues 
of the contract are open for negotiations, 
subject to arbitration if the parties can- 
not reach agreement. 


Program at Gimbels, Saks 34th 


The Gimbel and Saks 34th employees, 
led by Vice-Pres. John Meegan, -Dept. 
Store Sec. Nick Carnes and Branch Store 
Dir. Sol Molofsky, are preparing for the 
coming reopener talks as they would for 
an expiration. 

A program of demands reflecting the 
employees’ real needs will be put before 
the companies, which are under the same 
ownership, and every attempt will be 
made to negotiate a satisfactory settle- 
ment. 

If the stores’ management permits the 
contract to go to arbitration, union lead- 
ers declared, the employees will be forced 
to assume that management wants to end 
the amicable and co-operative relation- 
ship which has existed between the par- 
ties over the past several years. This in 
turn would require preparations for a 
possible strike when the contract expires 
in March of 1960. 


Locals Elect Officers 
In New Enaland Area 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—Results of re- 
cent elections of officers held in five lo- 
cals of the RWDSU in the New England 
area were announced by Regional Dir. 
Thomas Jj. Leone. 

Following are the results: 

Local 591: President, Edward O’Donnell; Finan- 
cial Secretary Treasurer, Emma Irvine; Recording 
Secretary, Anna Mobriant; Sgt.-At-Arms, Carl 
Beety; Chief Shop Steward, Donat St. Pierre; Vice 
President; Edmund Couturier; Trustees, Arthur 
Martinson, Louis PaciHi and Leopold Alix. 

Local 582: John Brooks, President; Joe Terrora, 
Vice President: Charles Rebello, Secretary Treas- 





urer; Arthur Farias, Recording Secretary: Chief 
Steward; Ralph Pratt, Trustees; Frank Bedford, 
Ellsworth Fountain, and JeSse Sousa, Sgt.-At- 


Arms; Hartley Howland. 

Local 583: President. Omer Brousseau; Secre- 
tary Treasurer; Sam Fitton; Recording Secretary, 
Julia Dusablon; Sgt.-At-Arms, Joe Castro; Shop 
Chairman, Normand Schofield, and Chief Shop 
Steward, Eddie Joyce. 

Local 593: Carl 8S. Cushman, President; Paul 
Blaine, Secretary Treasurer; Edward Harnois, Re- 

g Secretary; Francis Orzechoski, Shop Stew- 
ard. 
John Brooks of Local 582 is the newly elected 
President of the Joint Board of Attleboro. Jim 
Whelan was named Vice President and Sam Fit- 
ton was re-elected as Secretary Treasurer. Anna 
Wronkowski was re-elected as Recording Secre- 
tary. 
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800 at Foster-Grant 
Plastic Plants in Mass. 


Gain 8 to 





3/c Raises 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—Some 800 employees of the Foster-Grant plas- 
tics products plants located in this city and in Manchester won wage in- 
creases of 8 to 37 cents an hour in a new contract negotiated by RWDSU 
Local 60, it was reported by New England Director Thomas J. Leone. Other 
major gains were scored in important welfare benefits. 

Under terms of the agreement, all hourly rated employees get 8 cents 


across the board while those in the chem- 
ical division receive 12 cents. Adjust- 
ments in classifications and rate ranges 
give further increases of up to 37 cents 
to some employees. 

Sickness and accident benefits were up- 
ped to $40 a week for 16 weeks for males 
and $35 for females. Company payments 
to the pension plan were raised from $1 
a month per year of service to $1.25, with 
members given the option of contributing 
the same amount. 

The amount of life insurance was in- 
creased by $500 to a total of $1,500 and 
to $3,000 for accidental death. All mem- 
bers retired on pension are covered by 
this life insurance program. 


Vacation Plan Improved 

Among other gains in the new contract 
are: revision of the vacation plan to in- 
clude workers with under one year of 
service; revision of the method of pay- 
ment to piece workers on average and on 
day rate and guaranteed rates. Another 
paid holiday was added with the day be- 
fore Christmas. 

Negotiations, which took many months, 
were led by Leone. 

On the committee, representing the 
Leominster plant, were: Rocco Messina, 
Madeline Lamarche, Ralph DeCarolis, 
Helen Hathorne, Ronald Tozer, Lucien 
Grenache, Wallace Mansfield, Joseph 
Raffles, Anita Driscoll, Keith LaPrade, 
William Lolli, Rose Hutton, Gloria All- 
ridge, Ruth Marshall, Yvette Rutigliano, 
Raymond Stacy, C. Arthur King, William 
Douglas, Levi Gentile, Angela Ptak and 
Joseph Matthews, Jr. 

Representing the Manchester plant on 
the committee were: Al Cormier, Simone 
Beaudet, Dolores Cormier, Marcel De- 
Sauliers, Robert Whitmore, Rose Coriaty, 
George George, Leo Gennon and Richard 
Montgomery. 


Belcastro Heads Local 444 
In North Quincy, Mass. 


NORTH QUINCY, Mass.—Officers of 
Local 444 of the New England Joint 
Board were elected last month by the 
membership. They will be installed at 





the regular monthly meeting in Janu- 
ary, it was announced by Board Pres. 
Joseph H. Honan. 


Voted in as president was John A. Bel- 
castro; vice-president, Dennis Burns; 
recording secretary, Warren S. MacLean; 
financial secretary, James Durant; and 
chief steward, Reginald Johnson. 

The following were elected as mem- 
bers of the executive board: Roland Di- 
Bona, Frank Saccoach, Harry Bailey, 
Theodore Cassford, Avilio DiGravio and 
Nicholas Durachko. 


13 More Retire 
Under Local 338 
Pension Plan 


NEW YORK CITY—A new life begins 
with the new year for 13 veteran mem- 
bers of Local 338 who join the growing 
list of union retirees under the local’s 
retirement plan. 

It is expected that the monthly pen- 
sion benefits will be raised to $60. An 
amendment to the retirement plan by- 
laws calling for the increase has been 
approved by the trustees. It needs an 
okay from the U.S. Treasury Dept. be- 
fore it can go into effect. 

Local 338 Pres. Julius Sum has sug- 
gested that the new rates be paid to ear- 
lier as well as the new retirees. The latest 
to retire are: Joseph Berna, Rosario Di- 
Giorgio, Jacob Fried, William Heritage, 
Max Kull, Nathan Lautman, Samuel Lef- 
koff, Isadore Oberman, Orenzo Redavid, 
Jacob Sadicario, Alfonso Sanatore, Sam 
Schwartz and Sidney Seidorf. 

The new year also marked a great im- 
provement in the working conditions of 
‘338’ members. On Jan. 1, the five-day 
40-hour week became a reality under 
terms of union contracts now in effect. 
This represents a five-hour reduction in 
the basic hours for all and for many 
@ cut from a six-day to a five-day work 
week, 








was mourned by more than 500 friends 
and associates at funeral services on 
Jan. 11. 

Goldweber is survived by his wife, 
Ruth, and three daughters: Phyllis, 
Joanne and Ella. He is also survived by 
his brother Max, an attorney who serves 
as counsel for Local 906 and other 
unions. 

Bill, as he was known to every mem- 
ber of ‘906’ and to many others in the 
labor movement, was eulogized at the 
funeral services by his close associate 
and good friend, ‘906’ Pres. Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, under whose leadership he had 
served his local for many years. Mc- 
Carthy spokesof Goldweber’s faithful, 
dedicated service to the members of the 
union ever since he had joined nearly 
25 years ago. He had been a business 
agent since May, 1941. 

The RWDSU was represented at the 
funeral] services by Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex 
Bail and’ by many Executive Board 
members and officers of local unions 
throughout the metropolitan area. 





Bill Goldweber Dies 


NEW YORK CITY—William Goldweber, business agent of Retail 
Cigar Employees Local 906, died Jan. 10 at the age of 49 as the result of 
a heart attack sustained less than a week earlier. ae untimely passing 
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The Midwest 


‘Nestle in Ohio Settles Pact 


For Raise Plus 40-Hour Week 


MARYSVILLE. O.—Reduction of the work week from 44 to 40 hours and a general 5-cents-an-hour wage 
increase are among major gains achieved in a new two-year agreement won recently by some 125 employees of 


the Nestle Company, Inc., here. The 


The shorter week without any reduc- 
tion in pay rates amounts to an aver- 
age of 25 cents per hour increase, ac- 
cording to Int’l Rep. Vern Ulery who 
reported the details of the Local 94 
agreement 

Correction of pay rate inequities for a 
number of employees amount in some 
cases to increases of 8 to 11 cents an 
hour, he said. And re-classification of 
some female jobs amount to an addi- 
tional 5 cents. 

A cost-of-living clause in the pact pro- 
vides chat effective Nov. 1, 1959, a l- 
cent-an-hour increase is to be given for 
each .5 increase in the Consumers Price 
Index between Oct., 1958, and Oct., 1959. 

Che new agreement also calls for the 
initiation of an apprenticeship program 
for maintenance employees. 


Day for Jury Duty 

Employees are to receive paid time off 
when called to serve on jury duty for a 
period not exceeding three weeks, under 
the terms of the pact. Also provided is 
three days paid leave in the case of 
death in an employee’s immediate fam- 
ily. Employees with 25 years of service 
will be entitled to four weeks of vaca- 
tion. 

The Nestle agreement, reached after 
eight days of bargaining, was negotiated 
by a committee headed by Local 94 Pres. 
Fred Riedmiller and including Darwin 
Beightler, Floyd Shark, James Clark and 
Frances Amirine, 





Tebay’s Dairymen 
Vote RWDSU in W. Va. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Employers of 
Tebay’s Dairy are drafting demands for 
negotiations for their first RWDSU con- 
tract. 

They voted for the union overwhelm- 
ingly in an election held last Dec. 16. 
The fina] tally showed 10 ballots for the 
RWDSU, four for the Teamsters and one 
no-union. Int’l Reps. Charles Hess, Edgar 
Johnson and William Kee were all active 
in the organizing campaign. 

The election at Tebay’s came just one 

ear after the employees voted no-union 

a similar situation. Tebay’s is a branch 
of the Broughton Dairy Co., with which 
RWDSU Local 379 in Columbus and Lo- 
cal 612 in Huntington, W. Va., have con- 
tracts. 





plant produces dried milk products. 





THEY LED TALKS that won new contract gains for 125 employees at Nestle’s in 





Marysville, O. Members of negotiating committee are, front row: Jim Clark, Frances 
Amirine and Floyd Shirk. Back row: Darwin Beightler and Local 94 Pres. Riedmiller. 





I. Marzetti Employees Now 
Happy Family — Thru Union 


COLUMBUS, O.—Proposals for their first RWDSU contract have 
been drafted by the 21 organized employees of the T. Marzetti Co., and 
negotiations were expected to begin soon. 


In a representation election on Dec. 18, 
the workers voted for the RWDSU by a 
count of 17 to 4, Int’l Rep. Ned Harkless 
reported. 

This victory followed a swift organiz- 
ing drive at the plant which turns out 
food products, including a salad dressing 


well known in this area. The organized 
employees are in the production, packing, 
shipping and receiving departments. 


Shortly after the drive started in early 
November, management launched an 
anti-union campaign with the theme, 
“We are a kappy family.” It published 
a fancy pamphlet listing the names of 








LOCAL 379 EXECUTIVE BOARD for 1959 sits for portrait. Seated left to right, are: 





Paul Loeffler, Robert Clark, Pres. Pete Frohnauer, Elmer Thomas, Ralph Rousculp. 
Standing: John Nesser, Earl Price, William Bell, Emerson Berry, John Johnson, Bill 
Frommel and Bill Rice, (See story at right.) . 





employees helped financially by the com- 
pany. 

“This broke the company’s back,” said 
Harkless. “It exposed the company. Of 
course they are a happy group now that 
they have security and equal rights 
through the union,” Harkless added. 

Unit officers elected are: Otis Turner, 
chairman; Eddie Tensley, vice chairman, 
and Mrs. Channie Coleman, executive 
secretary. 


Monty Ward 
Store in Ind. 
Votes RWDSU 


ANDERSON, Ind.—The climax of 
“a tough organizational drive” for 
the employees of the Montgomery 
Ward store in this city was reached 
here last Dec. 15 with a decisive 
election victory by the RWDSU. 


The final tally in the representation 
election, supervised by the National La- 
bor Relations Board was 24 to 11 in fa- 
vor of the union, it was reported by Int'l 
Rep. Al Bregnard. 

The new RWDSU unit becomes part of 
Local 357 here. 

Contract demands were being complet- 
ed for negotiations for the first contract 
following election of the Montgomery 
Ward unit officers. 

Voted to office were: Emmett Van 
Vorhis, chairman; Keith Snider, vice 
chairman; Anita Carpenter, recording 
secretary, and Rex McHarry, sergeant- 
at-arms. 


27 Checks Mean 
Union Victory at 
Ind. Tile Company 


ANDERSON, Ind.—Franklin Martin 
received 27 checks for a total of $891 
last month, and it was a very merry 
Christmas indeed for him—thanks to his 
union, the RWDSU. 

Last April, Martin, president of Local 
870 and an‘employee of the National Tile 
Co. here was fired, allegedly for breaking 
a piece of tile. The union immediately 
filed unfair labor practice charges with 
the NLRB, which are still being pro- 
cessed, 

Then-when Martin applied for unem- 
ployment compensation, the company 
opposed his application. Martin was dis- 
qualified by the local board in Anderson. 
The union’s appeal was heard by a referee 
of the Indiana Employment Security Di- 
vision. After a lengthy hearing, the ref- 
eree reversed the decision of the local 
board and ordered payments of benefits 
to Martin. 

The company then appealed this de- 
cision to the Board of Review of the ESD, 
which upheld the referee’s reversal. At 
long last, after 27 weeks of waiting, Mar- 
tin received 27 unemployment compen- 
sation checks for the grand total of $891, 

The union’s long fight for Martin’s 
right to the benefit was led by Int’l Rep. 
Al Bregnard. 








R-T-W Forces Hide Fund Sources 


COLUMBUS, O.—The Ohio Chamber of Commerce and the Ohio 
Manufacturers Association tried unsuccessfully to use a “bank loan” to 
mask their financial backing of the “right-to-work” proposal resoundingly 


defeated in the November elections. 


When the “work” forces, headed by 
State Rep. Elton Kile (R-Plain City), 
filed their report on campaign expenses 
and receipts, they showed an outlay of 
$762,543 and individual contributions 
totaling only $72,923. 

The remainder of the money, the re- 
port said, came in the form of a $392,500 
loan from the Huntington National Bank 
of Columbus and a $261,000 loan from 
the Ohio Chamber. 

Bank officials declined to name the 
persons or groups who had put up sec- 
urity for the loan, terming this “con- 
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fidential” information. Sec. of State Ted 
W. Brown wrote Kile’s Committee for 
Issue 2—the so-called “right-to-work” 
amendment—that if the group failed to 
disclose the names of those providing 
collateral for the huge bank loan, he 
would ask the attorney general to inter- 
vene. 

Kile capitulated, reporting that the 
chamber and the manufacturers’ group— 
Ohio branch of the National Association 
of Manufacturers—acting as non-profit 
organizations, had pledged their surplus 
bonds to guarantee the loan. 


ey 
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COLUMBUS, O.—The General Council of Local 379 re-elected Pete Froh- 
nauer President of Local 379 unanimously and by acclamation at a meeting held 
Dec. 29. Frohnauer expressed his gratitude in a brief talk. 

Other officers elected to the Executive Board are: 
Vice Presidents: Bill Bell, John Johnson, Emerson Berry, Earl Price, John 
Nesser, Bill Rice, and Bill Frommel; Financial Secretary: Bob Clark; Secretary 
Treasurer: Bill Gatewood; Recording Secretary: Ralph Rousculp; Sergeant at 
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Arms: Elmer Thomas; Trustee: Paul Loeffler. 
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‘BOMBING’ FRAME-UP BACKFIRES IN ALABAMA 


Perfection Mattress Strikers. Stronger i in Fourth Month of Strike in Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Awaiting possible action 
by the January grand jury of the Circuit Court 
on phony bombing charges against two framed 
leaders, workers of the Perfection Mattress Co. 
are waging their three-month-old strike with 
renewed determination and spirit. 

One of the leaders, John Richardson, narrowly es- 
caped indictment last month; the other, Alexander 
White, was released on $10,000 bail. However, under 
Alabama law, Richardson still faces indictment with 
White by the incoming jury. Conviction could mean 
a death penalty. 

They were accused in a company-inspired plot of 
bombing the home of a scab in the Perfection plant 
in mid-November, The only “evidence” in the case was 
turned up in the columns and headlines of the local 
press attempting to pin the bombing on the strike lead- 
ers while the county solicitor called for the death pen- 
alty. No one was harmed and no real damage resulted 
from the alleged bombing. 


“John Richardson Alexander White 


Meanwhile, a Nationa] Labor Relations Board hear- 
ing is scheduled for Jan. 21. A complaint has been is- 
sued on a company charge that the union has violated 
a U.S. Court temporary injunction prohibiting picketing 
of retail outlets of Perfection products in Birmingham, 


Goldberg. 





The South 





















The union’s appeal of the injunction is being sup- 
ported by the Industria] Union Department of the AFL- 
CIO, represented by noted labor attorney Arthur 


The attempted frameup of the strike leaders has 
boomeranged in its intended purpose. Instead of weak- 
ening their ranks, the plot has strengthened the unity 
of the Perfection strikers, Ass’t Area Dir, Frank Parker 
said. 

“The whole dirty business has given their morale a 
great boost,” he added, “and it is now stronger than 
ever before. They know the bombing charge is phony. 
Their determination and their spirit is terrific.” 

The overwhelming majority of the 140 Perfection 
employees walked out last Oct. 14 after two months of 
futile negotiations following an RWDSU election vic- 
tory at the plant. Mattresses made by Perfection are 
distributed to all parts of the country. Union members 
and their families are urged not to buy those products 
until the strike is ended with a satisfactory agreement 
for the strikers. 











THE STOVE HELPED McGough Bakery workers win their one-month strike in 
Montgomery, Ala., by keeping them warm in icy weather between turns on picket 
line. Stove was a converted oil drum. 


52 at McGough Bakery Win 
Month's StrikeinMontgomery 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.—A one-month strike of the 52 production work- 

ers at the McGough Bakery Co. plant here ended victoriously on Jan. 8 
with a solid RWDSU contract, Int’l Rep. Bill Langston announced. 

The 18-month pact gives a 7%-cent wage increase, plus health and 

welfare benefits, three additional paid holidays for a total of five, and a 


third week of vacation after 15 years of 
service. Seniority on a plantwide rather 
than a departmental basis was also won 
in the settlement. 

The strike was called Dec. 6 over the 
company’s refusal to budge from a flat 


Pact Talks Open 
With Four Firms 
In Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — Negotiations 
were to begin this month for a first 
contract and for renewals in three shops 
employing a total of some 115 workers, 
it was reported by Ass’t Area Dir. Frank 
Parker. 

Having voted to be represented by the 
RWDSU by a count of 12 to 2 last month, 
the 15 transport drivers of the Interstate 
Bakery here were about to begin talks 
for their initial pact. 

New agreements were scheduled to be 
negotiated soon between the union and 
two W. T. Grant variety stores, In the 
Birmingham store, 62 workers are in- 
volved; in Gadsden there are 40 em- 
ployees. 

Meanwhile, an ‘NLRB representation 
election was to be held this month among 
the 25 employees of the Grant store in 
Ensley, a suburb of Birmingham. 
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two cents an hour raise. 


With all of the 52 production workers 
out on strike, the plant. was completely 
shut down during the month, Langston 
said. McGough also operates bakeries in 
Birmingham, 


The workers’ negotiating committee 
consisted of chairman Jack Kelly, Red 
Enterkins, Jake Brown, Charlie Yates, 
Frank Edwards and Johnny White. 








Bill Langston reported. 


The 120 workers in the big warehouse won wage increases ranging 
from 7 to 18 cents an hour under terms of the new pact. Among the fringe 


benefits gained are a third week vacation 
after 15 years instead of 20; and improv- 
ed seniority provisions. 

When the contract talks dragged on 
into a third month with no acceptable 
offer from the warehouse management, 
the workers voted te strike. At this point, 
the U.S. Conciliatory Service intervened 


Skimpy Welfare Diet Gives 
Maryland Politicos A Shock 


BALTIMORE, Md. (PAI) —To hear 
most conservatives tell it, people on wel- 
fare live on the fat of the land. 

Tired of this constant talk, the Mary- 
land State Conference of Social Welfare 
recently held a luncheon at which more 
than 350 members and assorted guests 
from the State Senate, House of Dele- 
gates and the Baltimore City Council 
were served a typical “welfare” meal. 

The total cost of each luncheon was 
20 cents—the kind of luncheon that is 
budgeted for welfare families. Each por- 
tion on the’ menu consisted of one and 
three-quarter ounces of canned sardines, 
three ounces of cooked collard greens, 
four ounces of boiled potato, one slice 
of bread, two tablespoons of margarine, 
one cup of coffee with two teaspoons 





of evaporated milk one a small apple for ° 


dessert. 


7 to 17¢ Raise Won 
In Atlanta, Georgia 
At A&P Warehouse 


ATLANTA, Ga.—A new two-year agreement has been reached between 
the management of the A&P warehouse here and RWDSU Local 343 after 
more than two months of negotiations that verged on a strike, Int'l Rep. 

















in the situation and helped bring about 
agreement on the settlement terms, 


Negotiations, led by Langston, are now 
under way for a new contract with the 
A&P warehouse in Birmingham, Ala. 

The negotiating committee in Atlanta 
included Local 343 Pres. Thomas A. Wal- 
ston, C. H. Webb, Thomas A. Campbell, 
Marie Pittman, Melvin A. Dayis, Harold 
Gann, James E: Rawls and Johnny 
Whaley, aided by Int’l Rep. Langston. 





Thomas A. Walsto n 
President, Local 343 





Lerner’s Warehouse Settles in Atlanta 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The 146 workers in the Lerner’s women’s apparel chain warehouse here have won an 
across-the-board wage increase of $2 in a new one-year agreement, effective Jan. 17, it was reported by Int'l 
Rep. Guy Dickinson. The warehouse, organized by the RWDSU two years ago, serves all the chain’s stores in 


the southeastern area of the U.S. 


Also gained in the new contract, which 
replaced a two-year pact that expired 
earlier this month, was an important 
improvement in health and welfare pro- 
visions. The warehouse management 
will now pay $2.40 a week for each em- 
ployee into a fund to cover them and 
their families for sick benefits and life 
insurance. 


Under the old contract, workers alone 
received only medical coverage. More- 
over, they will now be paid sick leave at 










half rate for seven days until benefits 





Members of the negotiating commit- 





Canada 


- New Pacts Bring Increases" 
At Dominion, National and 
Industrial Food in Ontario 


TORONTO, Ont.—New agreements recently negotiated with several 
branches of Dominion Stores and National Grocers and at units of Indus- 
trial Food Caterers in various locations in Ontario, have yielded substan- 
tial wage increases and other gains, it was reported by Canadian Director 
George Barlow. 

First contracts completed for Dominion employees in Bracebridge, 





Penetang, Orangeville and Alliston bring 
them raises ranging from $3 to as high 
as $8 and $9 a week. 


The RWDSU was recently certified by 
the Ontario Labor Relations Board at 
the Dominion store at Gravenhurst and 
negotiations were expected to get under 
way there soon. 


Employees of the Mimico branch of 
the National Grocers chain of warehouses 
received a general increase of 7 cents 
across the board on all rates of pay, re- 
troactive to July 6, 1958. This applies to 
all hours of work, rather than only to 
the scheduled hours. The agreement is 
for 16 months. 


At the Peterborough branch of Na- 
tional Grocers, employees received a 7 
cents raise on all rates of pay retroactive 
tc Nov. 15, 1958, on all hours of work, 
in a 16-month agreement. There were 
also some changes in the vacation clause 
of the contract. 


Catering Pacts Signed 


Agreements were reached and con- 
tracts signed in both the Industrial Food 
Catering units in Oakville at the Ford 
Motor Compaiiy, and in Oshawa at Gen- 
eral Motors. Negotiations went to a con- 
ciliation board in Oakville and to a con- 
ciliation officer :n Oshawa before settle- 
ments were reached. 


Employees at Oakville received a 6- 
cent increase on all pay rates; and a 2- 
cent increase in night work bonus, now 
calling for 7 cents an hour. Bereavement 
pay and a temporary work clause were 
also parts of the agreement. 


At Oshawa, the employees approved a 
two-year contract providing for 8 cents 
for the first 12 months and a further 4 
cents the s@écond year. 





200 Win Boosts 
In Winnipeg Pacts 


WINNIPEG, ‘Man.—Wage raises rang- 
ing up to 1842 cents an hour were won 
for a tota] of more than 200 members in 
the new agreements won at two shops 
here—Building Products, Ltd., and West- 
ern Grocers, Ltd., it was reported by 
Int’] Rep. Chris Schubert. 

At Building Products, the new two- 
year pact provides for an 11% general 
wage increase. Of that figure, 6% is re- 
troactive to Nov. 1, with the balance due 
next November. This amounts to from 
151% to 184% cents per hour. 

All maintenance men get 3 to 5 cents 
in addition. 

The negotiating committee consisted of 
Chairman Art Duhamel, J. Donald, G. 
Morrison, J. Philippott, G. McFarlane, J. 
Mandzuk and G. Litwin, assisted by 
Schubert. 

A $4 increase, with $2 across the board 
retroactive to Nov. 2, and $2 on the an- 
niversary date, was won in the new agree- 
ment at Western Grocers. Also included 
is a cost-of-living clause. Medical cov- 
erage for all employees, paid for by the 
company, is another gain in the con- 
tract. Three weeks vacation will be given 
after 10 years of service henceforth, in- 
stead of 15 years. 

The agreement calls for improvement 
next year in the pension plan to be paid 
for by the company, Schubert reported. 

On the negotiating committee at West- 
ern Grocers were Chairman A. Hodgkin- 
son, R. Buchan, F. Hopwood, T. Kreis 
and T. Marshall. 





One B.C. Co-op Settles, But 
‘Bad Faith Charged to Second 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—Local 535 has completed negotiations for renewal 
of its agreement with the British Columbia Cooperative Wholesale Society 
here calling for a 10% wage increase for its 30 employees. Meanwhile, un- 


fon negotiations with the Prince Rupert 
Fisherman’s Co-op retail store have been 
stymied by management “bad faith,” Int’l 
Rep. Bud Hodgins reported. 


In addition to the wage increases—5% 
for the first year and 5% for the second 
the B.C. Co-op pact calls for classifica- 
tion adjustments ranging from $7.50 to 
$30 a month. 


Other gains for the 30 employees are 
pay days évery second Friday, a second 
15-minute coffee break, and provision of 
coveralls. A severance pay clause for two 
weeks severance pay for employees with 
two years or more of service and four 
weeks for those with five years or more 
of service is also included, 


Spirit of Cooperation 
“The settlement itself was reached in 


@ spirit of cooperation and without any 
assistance from outside parties after a 


half-dozen meetings with management,” 


said Hodgins. Participating in the nego- 
tiations was a committee composed of 
Shirley Taylor, Keith Carmichael and Ed 


In contrast to this attitude, the Prince 


to discuss the matter of wages. 
60 employees then named Pat O’- 


es 





Neal of the Pulp & Sulphite Union as 
their nominee on a Conciliation Board. 

The Prince Rupert employees, who are 
presently making about 12 to 15 dollars 
a week below union rates, had modified 
their original proposal in an effort to 
get an agreement. 
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Organizing in the Maritimes 
With Cruisin’ Kensit 


5ST. JOHN, N.B.—An extensive organizing drive by the RWDSU, 
concentrating on branches of the Dominion and Sobey chains in the 
Maritime Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, has been under way since last summer and has yielded 
valuable results, Int’l Rep. Walter Kensit reports from his motorized 
field headquarters. 

Certification of the Sobey store in Truro, N.S., with 11 employees, was won 
recently; and applications for three Dominion branches in the St. John area are 
being prepared. 

Kensit has been covering the vast territory in a unique yehicle, an automo- 
bile combining the features of a truck, bus and station wagon, and equipped with 
an assortment of facilities ranging from a typewriter to a kitchen. A sign on the 
rear, identifying it as an AFL-CIO-CLC vehicle, says “Be Wise, Organize.’” 


18,000 Miles Since July 

Since leaving Toronto last July, Kensit has covered over 18,000 miles in the 
auto. In his travels, he has accumulated a mailing list of over 300 workers, many 
of whom became dues-paying members, 

As the drive picked up steam, both the Sobey and Dominion managements 
began to meet regularly to compare notes in their anti-union activities, Kensit 
said, To discourage organization, they started to pay for overtime, and they re- 
duced the work hours from 48 in a five-and-a-half-day week to 45 in a five-day 
week. And wage reviews are now made every three months instead of five or six 
years, Kensit said, with raises of $2 to $6 being given. 

“They are going hog-wild on promises to their employees,” he explained. 
“And if they keep those promises, the employees will actually own the company 
in five years.” 

The certification of the RWDSU in Sobey’s Truro store was won over heavy 
obstacles of company “discrimination, coercion, restraint and interference,” 
Kensit said. “We expect this in every case in the Sobey chain. But nothing will 
stop us now. We are here to stay!” 

Int’] Rep. John Lynk worked with Kensit in presenting the union’s applica- 
tion before the Labor Relations Board for the Sobey store. 

Kensit pointed out that there is a great disparity between conditions in 
RWDSvU-organized Dominion stores in Ontario and those in the Maritime 
Provinces. 

Showing the superiority of union wage scales over those of unorganized 
workers is the chart below: 


Classification Ontario Maritimes 
CS he a ee cane cigs taet BAA . ose. $58=°60 $31-37 
SUE MEE vse Ceecdcabbwcistseousmurs case 52- 78 37-43 
WORIO GM 8 i hinds hawddievacivsets éeT ea ceee 62- 74 35-55 
es GRR CRBS) iis ea 6k 5 0c PiN ec He ewoer Hae 74- 82 50-60 
ee SE as onc oe waco +e be beveseas 62- 70 35-50 
Operators (Meat, Grocery, Produce) .......... 82-123 65-82 


Maritime wages were even lower before the union drive started, Kensit said. 
In one case, he found a part-time head cashier working 47 hours a week for $41. 
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LOSPITALS 


Local 1199 Drive Booming Among 
New York’s ‘Most Exploited’ Workers 


By BERNARD STEPHENS 


A local of the RWDSU in New York is engaged in a great organizing 
crusade, a campaign involving 30,000 workers who constitute the most 
underpaid and exploited group of workers in the city. 


Every day and every hour, as the organizing campaign of Retail Drug 
Local 1199 expands to additional voluntary hospitals in all five boroughs 
of New York City, shocking new facts emerge about wages and condi- 
tions in these hospitals ... a worker in Mount Sinai Hospital paid $32 
a week for 44 hours ...a worker in a Bronx hospital paid $25 a week 
for 40 hours .. . no unemployment insurance when a worker is laid off, 
no disability benefits when a worker is sick .. . highly skilled technicians, 
many requiring college degrees in order to get the job, earning $50 a 
week ...and so on, 


But these “forgotten men and women,” most of them Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans, have found warm friends in the ranks of the RWDSU, 
and the result is an organizing campaign the likes of which has not 
been seen in New York in many, many years. Following a hard-fought 
drive at Montefiore Hospital in the Bronx which required the intercession 
of Mayor Robert F. Wagner to secure recognition of ‘1199’ by the hospital 
Management, and a subsequent 628 to 31 election victory for the union 
at Montefiore, leaflets were distributed at many of the remaining 80 
voluntary hospitals. 


Hundreds Joining Every Day 


Response to the leaflets has been astounding. Hundreds of applica- 
tion cards for membership ir ‘1199’ are pouring into the union every day 
by mail and in the hands of workers eager to organize and improve their 
miserable wages and working conditions. Meetings of the workers are 
excited, inspired planning sessions, as the newly enrolled members com- 
pete with each other to see who will sign up the most workers in each 
hospital. 


The result is a booming, thrilling organization drive that has in 
three short weeks signed up 5,000 workers, developed near-majorities at 
several big hospitals and ever-expanding groups at many others, and 
bids fair to sweep through every voluntary hospital in the city. 


Local 1199 is not new to the hospital field. It has held a contract 
with Maimonides Hospital in Brooklyn for two years, and more recently 
had enrolled pharmacists in other hospitals. A group of workers at 


Montefiore came to ‘1199’ for help in organizing about six.months ago, . 
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and their reports of $34 wages convinced the union that unionization was 
desperately needed. Steady, hard work achieved a majority at Monte- 
fiore, and management was asked to meet with a committee. The man- 
agement flatly refused, arguing that voluntary hospitals are exempt 
from the state’s labor relations act, and thus there is no law which com- 
pels them to bargain. 


Public opinion convinced Montefiore’s management to do the right 
thing. Local 1199 told the story of wages and conditions to the news- 
papers, and an unprecedented wave of support in the form of expose 
articles and editorials resulted, including three editorials within three 
weeks in the New York Times, two editorials in the Post, and featured 
articles in the Herald-Tribune, Daily News, El Diario (Spanish language 
daily), the Amsterdam News and others. 


For a while it appeared as if a strike would be necessary—a step 
which the union approached with great reluctance. But the newspapers 
which had been carefully following the dispute with Montefiore declared 
that the workers had undergone much provocation; and that, while 
the hospital’s management was not required to bargain with the union 
chosen by the workers, there was no law prohibiting it from bargaining 
—and in fact every reason to do so. 


Montefiore Now Negotiating 


With this support and the intercession of Mayor Wagner, Montefiore 
management’s resistance collapsed, and the election was scheduled, result- 
ing in an overwhelming triumph for the union. Montefiore is now in 
negotiations with the union, and a contract will be signed there. 


News of the Montefiore victory was well publicized in the press, and 
when leaflets were distributed at the other hospitals a few days later, 
workers greeted the distributors with: “We have been waiting for you; 
it’s about time we had a union in the hospitals.” 


The flood of new members started then, and has picked up steam 
with every passing day. Three weeks ago an average of 100 new members 
signed up every day; today the pace has leaped to two and three hun- 
dred every day. Veteran. labor leaders admit they have never seen any- 
think like it before. ; 


The headquarters of Local 1199 at.300 West 45th Street, normally 
a busy place to accommodate its active membership of 5,000 in New York 
drug stores, is packed nightly with hospital workers meeting, planning, 
organizing. 


Officers of the RWDSU, led by President Max Greenberg, have ex- 
tended the facilities of the International Union to 1199 President Leon 
Davis and his staff in their historic organizing effort. The entire labor 
movement, in New York and nationally, has also expressed full support 
to the campaign as hopes grow for bringing into the ranks of organized 
labor 30,000 workers who are among the worst exploited in the nation. 
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Ve OBSCURE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY English innkeeper who post- 
ed a box at the foot of the stairs labeled To Insure Promptness hardly 
could have realized the change he was initiating in the customs of man- 
kind. Before the coming of the TIP box, the good servant might have 
picked up an occasional windfall in a hastily flung coin according to a 
master’s mood. But the standard practice of tipping was introduced by 
an English innkeeper systematically seeking an extra coin for better serv- 
ice. 


Today, tipping is a widespread practice. Some two million Americans : 


depend upon it for much of their livelihood. Most of these earn their 
money by offering some kind of service. Those who receive tips in the 
course of their duties run the gamut from altar boys at a wedding to 
waiters; their ranks include taxi drivers, caddies, mailmen, movers, de- 
livery boys, expressmen, messengers, janitors, barbers, bartenders, bus 
boys, beauticians, porters, garage attendants, pin boys, and an occasional 
organ grinder. Some of them, of course, get only an occasional tip, such as 
the annual Christmas time gifts to the postman and to apartment house 
building service employees. For most, tips are the hard coinage of a living 
wage. 


To the tipper, tips are an added cost not always easily or cordially 
borne. A market research company spokesman once estimated that in one 
year, the average businessman pays about five times the original price of 
his hat to hatcheck girls. This is vigorously disputed by another spokes- 
man—for the Hat Research Foundation—who says, “I just don’t believe 
that anyone except an occasional playboy would spend that much (about 
fifty dollars a year) for hat and coat check tipping .. .” 


Both gentlemen might be dismayed to know that those quarters don’t 
go to the lovely blonde who takes his coat and hat at his favorite night 
spot—nearly all hatcheck girls get a straight salary from a concessionaire. 


A Diamond Jim Brady leaving a one-hundred-dollar bill in the hand 
of a Delmonico waiter is a thing of the Gay Nineties past. Even in this 
expense-account age, no company treasurer or auditor would ever ap- 
prove a three-figure tiv. “It’s the nickels, dimes and quarters that add 
up,” says a waitress at a fast-service restaurant. “But the dough ain’t 
always there,” says her glum-faced sister behind the counter, pointing 
to the bare space next to the dirty dishes left by a retreating customer. © 


“There are peaks and valleys in this business,” says an old-time 
hackie. “Some days you think you never had it so good. Others—?” An- 
other cab driver, picking up a rider just after a downpour, tells this story: 
“T see this dame in a mink coat standing on Broadway; it’s pouring, and 
she hails me. ‘Grand Central,’ she says, as grand as you please. When we 
get there, the meter says seventy-five cents. And, you know what? She 
hands me a nickel tip. A stinking nickel! So I throw it on the sidewalk 
after her. And, you know what she does?” He shakes his head in wonder. 
“She bends down and picks it up!” 


is How Much is a Proper Tip? 


Waiters, and others who earn their living from tips, are understand- 
ably upset over the lack of tipping savvy on the part of callow youths and 
out-of-towners, as well as lavishly dressed women. The harassed tourist 
worrying over a handy pocket tipping computor or a frugal man’s guide to 
tipping isn’t any more frustrated than the waiter who picks up a dime 
tip after serving a two-dollar meal. “New Yorkers,” says one waiter, “are 
educated.” A spokesman for the New York State Restaurant Association 
says, “The public usually tips about ten per cent in inexpensive places, 
fifteen in'a better spot, and twenty for special service or in entertain- 
ment spots.” 

“But,” says a New York waiter, “the: fifteen-per-cent habit is only 
wishful thinking. When you take into consideration the ‘stiffs’ and the 
five-per-centers, we’re happy if we make ten per cent of our total sales 
before paying the bus boy.” 

Emily Post, however, warns that the “ten per cent of yesterday is to- 


day anywhere from twelve to fifteen per cent.” A minimum permissible | 


tip, according to that impeccable guide to etiquette, is twenty-five cents 
for one person and thirty cents for two. “In a restaurant,” she says, some- 
what indignantly, “where the serving is done by waitresses, patrons are 
inclined to be very unfair in giving them no more than half (and even 
less) than the amount they would think of giving to waiters.” This may 
be blind justice balancing her scales; for among tip-takers, women are 
generally rated poor tippers. “A woman can’t do percentages,” explains 
a: hotelman. “She can figure out ten per cent in her head, 
. but certainly not fifteen. So she leaves ten.” Psychiatrist Gregory Zil- 
peas CY 


Article and esy of N.Y. State Labor Dept. “Industrial Bulletin.” 
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boorg says, “In her traditional protected role, woman is not man’s e 
but a plaything who does not consider it her business to tip.” site 


Tip takers rate salaried men, especially those in the liquor, to 

and advertising business, out-of-town buyers, and ition as po 
the most generous of men. Doctors, dentists, college boys, actors, politi- 
cians, musicians, company presidents, and expensively dressed people 
are poor tippers, according to those who ought to know. “Tips are ex- 
pected according to appearance,” says one authority, so perhaps in the 
last instance, clothes lead to higher expectations and greater disappoint- 
ments. The most generous tippers, considering their income, are wait- 
resses and taxi drivers. 


How much is earned from tips? The Internal Revenue Service would 
like to have a hard and fast answer to that one. According to a restau- 
rant-industry spokesman, the minimum that agency will accept for in- 
come-tax purposes is a report of at least three dollars a day earned by 
waitresses in a chain restaurant of middling range. Internal Revenue de- 
nies the use of any such formula. In any case, such a rule-of-thumb esti- 
mate cannot be a reliable guide to earnings among the uncertain and 
inconstant byways of tipping. 


Estimates of Earnings Vary 


Earnings from tips are hard to pin down. Unions representing work- 
ers who depend on tips for a living are reluctant to discuss the question, 
Tippers almost always overestimate the take of what they often consider 
“grasping, outstretched hands.” And the tip earners, themselves humanly 
fallible, frequently underestimate the amount of their take-home. 


Recently, a number of tip-wage earners have found that while they 
had to pay income taxes on the money they earned—whether in tips or 
wages—they only get social-security payments based on their wages, ex- 
cluding tips. For many this has meant hardship. The government, for its 
part, points out that it hasn’t been able to collect social-security taxes 
on tips so there is nothing to do but pay benefit$ only on wages earned, 
which, in many cases, are very low. 


Tipping, from time to time, comes under attack from various quar- 
ters. For example, when unions were first organizing the restaurant in- 
dustry, some allegedly liberal-minded people used to leave a card read- 
ing, I do not believe in tips; organize for a living wage, in place of the us- 
ual coins. But, neither the waiters nor the union representing them were 
out to abolish tipping; they were seeking a “floor” under wages, and im- 
provements in working conditions. 


Nonetheless, opposition persists and is shared by persons of other- 
wise divergent views. An out-of-town businessman puts it this way: “It’s 
not my responsibility to pay other people’s wages. I only tip when I get 
extra favors.” Some riders of taxisabs express their hostility by leaving 
the door open when they get out, if the driver fails to say “thank you” 
when tipped. A union official says that the “employer charges the cus- 
tomer for food and service, then pays waiters such low wages.that he 
forces the customer to pay part of his wage bill.” 


In a backhanded sort of way, psychiatrist Zilboorg agrees with the 
critics. “Tipping,” he says, “has nothing to do with service. There is a 
long, silent tradition that humans are either master or slave. The mod- 
erate tipper caters to frugality, but he thinks: ‘Don’t spoil the slaves.’ 
The lavish tipper says money means nothing and believes all men are 


beggars.” on 
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By LISBETH BAMBERGER 
Assistant Director, 
AFL-CIO Social Security Department 


“ANY experienced practitioner will agree that 
what keeps the great majority of people well is the 
fact that they can’t afford to be ill. This is a harsh, 
stern dictum, and we readily admit that under it a 
certain number of cases of early tuberculosis and 
cancer, for example, may go undetected. 

“Is it not better that a few such should perish 
rather than that the majority of the population 
should be encouraged on every occasion to run 
sniveling to the doctor?” 

New York State Journal of Medicine, 
August 15, 1949. 


“WHAT does ‘illness’ mean? Cowardice, malinger- 
ing, laziness, maladaptation, cussedness, pure worth- 
lessness. * * * It is time that someone—everyone— 
should hoist Mr. Charles Darwin from his grave and 
blow life into his ashes so that they could proclaim 


again to the world his tough but practical doctrine’ 


of the survival of the fittest. * * * 

“The Declaration of Independence said that man 
was entitled to the ‘pursuit of happiness.’ Any man 
who wishes to pursue happiness had better be able 
to stand on his own feet. He will not be successful 
if he feels that he can afford to be ill.” 

New York State Journal of Medicine, 
September 15, 1949. 


This is the stuff of which “The Doctor Busi- 
nes” is made. Not until the publication of this 
book has the conflict between what Mr. Carter 
calls the “dollar policies” of organized medicine 
and the need for better medical care for the peo- 
ple of this country been clearly exposed for care- 
ful scrutiny by the American public. 

Mr. Carter offers convincing evidence that the or- 
ganization and financing of medical care are “so far 
behind the times that they have actually become a 
deterrent to health.” He demonstrates how this inade- 
quate system has been “perpetuated by an unduly pow- 
erful confederation of medical societies,” headed by the 
American Medical Association. 

“The Doctor Business” is brilliant and well-docu- 
mented. It is frankly partisan. Partisan, that is, if sid- 
ing with the patient and with health can be so termed. 

The author also sides with the individual physician 
(“by preference he is a dedicated scientist and a de- 
voted healer”), suggesting that “his need for relief 
from the power of organized medicine is As great as 
the public’s.” Mr. Carter makes an eloquent plea for 
such relief, maintaining that organized medicine has 
had it. way because of an “unconscionable public abdi- 
cation of authority.” - : 

His challenge is that “there is nothing wrong with 
the cost and quality of American medical care that 
cannot be improved by consumer asumption of respon- 
sibility of the terms and conditions under which con- 
sumer health is maintained.” 

Mr, Carter traces the progress that has been made 
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in medical science, showing how medical care has be- 
come year by year more complex and appallingly ex- 
pensive. He tells of a form of organizing and financing 
medical care that seems to him to be in conformity 
with modern needs—group payment coupled with group 
medical practice of which Health Insurance Plan (HIP) 
in New York and Kaiser-Permanente in California are 
well-known examples. 

“Instead of having to trot all over town from family 
physician to specialist to X-ray man to laboratory to 
Lord-knows-where, paying a sej-arate and uncontroll- 
able fee at every stop,” he writes, “the patient goes to 
one place where his health is comprehensively managed 
by physicians who patrol each other’s performance, 
And there are rarely extra fees.” 

This form of health plan seems to make a great deal 
of sense. But it is not widespread, and wherever in the 
vast expanse of our country sentiment appears for this 
form of organization, there is violent opposition from 
organized medicine. Why? 

Why should not every American be completely pro- 
tected against the costs of illness or poor health? 

Why should not every economic barrier to necessary 
medical care be swiftly and forever eliminated? 

Why should not doctors be practicing cooperatively 
as a team, sharing expensive equipment and auxiliary 
personnel? 


AMA’s Commercial Standards 


Mr. Carter suggests this answer: ; 

“Like most other economic and sociological doctrines 
of organized medicine, the opposition to full insurance 
coverage defies normal comprehension unless you bear 
in mind that it is rooted in the values of commerce. 

“At bottom is organized medicine’s petrified reluc- 
tance to have its fee privileges curtailed. It knows that 
any program which proposes to guarantee the full 
medical costs incurred by subscribers is going to have 
to superintend the physicians’ bills. 

“Organized medicine spares no effort in undermin- 
ing such programs and, through its activity in state 
and federal legislatures as well as its influence over 
the profession, has been the chief obstacle to their 
growth.” 

The writer also sheds some welcome light on the 
“free choice of physician” issue, “Free choice of physi- 
cian” has become the password, almost replacing “down 
with socialized medicine” for entrance into the AMA’s 
grace. At its last convention the AMA House of Dele- 
gates voted to undertake an immediate educational 
campaign to acquaint the American public with the 
glories of what the AMA calls the fifth fredom—free- 
dom to choose one’s own physician, 

The author of “The Doctor Business” describes how 
most of us pick a physician: 

“We may ask a relative, a neighbor lady, a druggist, 
a bellhop or a cab driver. Or we may see qa doctor’s 
shingle listing office hours. Or we may look in the yel- 
low pages of the telephone book. Or in cases of supreme 
sophistication we may phone the local medical society 
= get undifferentiated names of dues-paying mem- 

rs. 

“Persons accustomed to living in smaller cities have 


New Book by - 
Richard Carter Tells 
How AMA Blocks 
Better Medical Care 


been known to look for the professional building, wane 
der into its lobby and search the wall directory for « 
name that promised the ideal blend of solicitude an& 
diagnostic genius.” : 


This is the right which the American Medical Asso» 
ciation is moving heaven and health insurance to pro- 
tect for the American public. The AMA would have us 
believe that regimentation and the end of any possi- 
bility of a personal relationship between a patient and 
his doctor are the only alternative to this kind of chaos. 


Mr. Carter shows how patently false this conte*rtion 
js. The public can be assisted to make an tnformed 
choice of physician. 


Over the years the American Medical Asvociation 
and its affiliated socities have fought vigorously to de- 
prive the American public of a free choice of health 
plan. Mr. Carter tells of organized mediciné s early op- 
position to all forms of health insurance until—with 
the advice of public relations counsel- it embraced 
those plans established to its specifications. 


Other methods of financing and organization which 
are sensible, efficient, economical and van assure high- 
quality, humane care have been fought by the medical 
societies so often that it is frightening to contemplate 
the human suffering that might never have taken place 
had organized medicine not been able to wield such 
enormous power, 


The Rights of Consumers 


Mr. Carter is confident that organized medicine will 
not retain forever the power it has held in recent dec- 
ades. He believes that consumers will soon be taking 
their rightful place in controlling the economics of 
medical care. He writes: 


“Without presuming to tell a single M.D. how to carve 
a single appendix, the public can upgrade medicine 
from the bazaar. As the payers of the bills, consum- 
ers are in the position to modify the catch-as-catch-can 
fee system and put medical economics on a rational 
basis. 

“This obviously cannot be done by the individual pa- 
tient from his sickbed. (It is unnatural to wegotiate 
from a horizontal position and, in any event, it is un- 
seemly to bargain with the man who has just relieved 
your pain or saved your life). 


“It is a problem for healthy people, a group problem, 
a community problem and, in many respects, a national 
problem, It can be solved by consumer organizations 
in negvtiation with groups of physicians or, if necessary, 
it can be solved by legislation.” 


- “The Doctor Business,” by making possible an ‘in- 
creased understanding of the powers and practices of 
organized medicine, will be of immense help to those 
who believe that every person in this country deserves 
to have the very best of modern medical care available 
to him and who wish to act accordingly. 


It is essential reading for every labor union member, 
officer and staff person who is not content to let those 
physicians who make up the business end of the doce- 
tor business determine the circumstances under which 
medical care shall be provided. : 
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Rules for Small Fry 


By JANE GOODSELL 


Bringing up children is perfectly simple, providing you do not have 
any nervous system at all and do not mind going crazy. If you are the 
high-strung, sensitive type, it is probably better to stick to some less 


nerve-wracking pursuit, such as aerial trapeze work. 


In case you already have children—and find yourself going crazy a 
little too fast—you may be interested in a few rules we have worked out 


to govern our household. 


I hope you will find these rules helpful. Give them a month’s trial. 
If at the end of that period, you are stil] shaking like a leaf, please do 
not ask for your money back. It is impossible to guarantee results. After 


all, how do I know? Maybe you and your children are abnormal. 
NEATNESS 


1—Children are to put away their own things. 


2—Children are to help mother when she is putting away their things. 
3—After mother has put away their things, children are not to complain 


that she has messed everything up. 





EATING BETWEEN MEALS 


1—No eating between meals. 


2—Only raw fruits and vegetables are to be eaten between meals. 
3—Teeth must be brushed immediately after eating candy between meals. 


MEALTIME RULES 
1—Children must clean their plates. 
2—No dessert for children who do not clean their plates. 


3—Children who have not cleaned their plates absolutely cannot have 


two desserts. 





~ BEDTIME RULES 
1—Bedtime is 8 o’clock sharp. 
2—Children are not allowed to stay up one minute past 8:30. 
3—No reading in bed. 
4—Reading in bed is allowed only in good light. 


ENTERING THE HOUSE 
1—Children are to use the back door. 
2—Children are to wipe their feet before using the front door. 


3—Children who have tracked mud into the front hall must clean it up. 


EVENING GUESTS 
1—Children are not allowed to get out of bed to see the guests. 


2—When children get out of bed to see the guests, they are allowed only 


to say hello. 


3—Children are not allowed to eat the refreshments meant for the guests. 
4—Children are not allowed to eat all the refreshments meant for the 


guests. 


5—Children must be in bed and asleep before the guests go home. 





TELEVISION 
1—Children are not allowed to watch scary television programs. 


2—Children who have nightmares after watching scary TV programs, are 


not allowed to sleep with their parents. 


8—Children, who are sleeping with their parents, cannot sleep upside down 


with their feet at the head of the bed. 
@ 12 
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ue Claims Held 
‘Shame’ of Advertising; 
Reputable Firms Do It Tco 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Experf for The Record 


Can you trust a retailer or manufacturer when he advertises 
that an article is “worth such-and-such a price” or “formerly 
sold for (a much higher) price?” The evidence is that such price 
comparatives are increasingly unreliable as a yardstick of how 
much you get for your money. 

Recently the Association of Better Business Bureaus called phony 
price claims, which includes exaggerated ads and fictitious price tags on 
merchandise,.one of the “twin shames” of advertising today. The other 
is “bait and switch” advertising. 

Now the Federal Trade Commission is planning trade practice rules 
which will require business firms to advertise their savings claims hon- 
estly. Harold W. Webber, chairman of the BBB’s comparative-price com- 
mittee, points out that the FTC issued nearly 80 complaints of false and 
misleading price claims last year. 

What you ought to know is that not only the so-called fringe of un- 
ethical firms on which dishonest ads traditionally are blamed, but many 
well-known and so-called reputable sellers have been caught in such price 
hoaxes, , 

Also noticeable is that many stores, including some of the big discount 
houses and promotional department stores, which offer cut prices on 
known brands are capitalizing on their reputations for values by using 
fake claims of savings on goods shoppers can’t identify readily. Because 
of the present sharp competition on standard appNMances and other recog- 
nizable merchandise, some stores now handle more unknown brands of 
housewares, jewelry, clothing accessories and gift items whose values are 
more difficult to measure and on which they can exaggerate the savings. 
Because you find some bargains in a store does not mean all the other 
items in the same store are good value. 

Such deceptions have been abetted in recent years by the tendency 
of some manufacturers to attach to their products printed tickets showing 
exaggerated retail prices. At a conference on phony bargain claims called 
by Dr. Persia Campbell, Consumer Counsel to New York’s Governor Har- 
riman, one expert reported that such exaggerated price tickets are 
now used on a large variety of products, from refrigerators to socks. 


Fishing Rod’s Price Tag A Hoax 


One of the country’s largest manufacturers of fishing tackle reported 
getting requests from retailers to put a price tag of $40 on a rod the 
stores ordinarily sell for $20. Thus the stores could fool shoppers into 
thinking they were getting a rod at 50 per cent off. The manufacturer 
tried this stunt once, but got caught and turned honest again, he admitted. 

A mattress-industry representative estimated that over 90 per cent 
of the mattress ads published in the newspapers of one big city exagger- 
ated the price savings. 

A carpeting-industry editor at the same conference showed that most 
of the ads for rugs in one of the country’s biggest, most respected news- 
papers used exaggerated price claims. Newspapers sometimes alibi that 
they can’t reject ads for exaggerated price comparisons, especially if they 
are widely used by local retailers. The fact is, newspapers and radio and 
TV stations do have the right to refuse false advertising if they want to. 

Albert T. Seidman,. an official of the Federal Trade Commission, 
reported that a bottler of perfumes advertised a perfume with an exotic 
French name at $18.50 an ounce. But the bottler sold it to retailers and 
house-to-house sellers for 50 cents an ounce. They used copies of the 
“$18.50” ad to convince buyers they were getting a terrific bargain at the 
prices of $1 to $5 an ounce charged by various sellers. 

At this time of year, consumers especially need to be on guard against 
misleading claims for fur coats, and for various gift items as jewelry, 
housewares, hosiery, luggage and comforters. Just last month the FTC 
issued complgints of fictitious pricing claims against Busch & Sons, a 
chain of credit jewelers. In recent weeks, at least fifteen furriers in vari- 
ous cities have been nabbed by the commission for exaggerated claims of 
value for furs. 

Comforters packed in plastic bags imprinted with the fictitiously high 
prices of $24.95 have been one of the most frequent fakes. One of the 
many manufacturers who have used the $24.95 tag actually sold the com- 
forters to retailers at a wholesale price of $4.75, Experts testified: that 
their true retail value was only about $7.95. 


Rayco Hit On Misrepresentation 


Over a year ago this department warned readers about the exag- 
gerated value claims being made for auto seat covers by some of the larg- 
est retailers. Since then, FTC has charged Rayco, a heavily-advertising 
large chdin, with misrepresenting values of its covers. Now, the Tire Mart 
Stores, which operate the seat-cover department in R. H. Macy & Co. 
have been charged with claiming covers “sale-priced” at $15.94 were “orig- 
inally $29.95 to $39.94.” The store never sold the covers at the claimed 
higher prices, the commission says. 

Two big men’s-clothing chains also have been charged with using 
exaggerated claims of value. One, Robert Hall, says it has now quit doing 
it. The other, Crawford Clothes, denies the charge and will have a hearing. 

A big hosiery company was charged with deceptive pricing of some 
of the most fashionable brands of stockings—the “John Frederics,” “Mr. 
John” and “Jacques Heim” brands. According to the complaint, Chester 
Roth & Co. tagged some of these brands $1.95 and also advertised this 
price in national magazines. But retailers more often sold the stockings 
for 99 cents at so-called “half-pricé” sales and got their full markup since 
Roth charged them only 60-65 cents. 

Will the FTC’s forthcoming rules stop the flood of fake “bargain” 
ads from both small and big sellers? It will help. But in the last analysis, 
your only real protection will be to regard all such claims skeptically 
and compare values among several stores for the same merchandise. 

For one thing, an advertising expert points out, it takes the Federal 
Trade Commission six months or longer to catch up with a phony adver- 
tising campaign; By that time, many people can be fooled. For another, 
the Federal Trade Commission has no power to regulate ads not in inter- 


_state commerce. Many retailers operate only within a state. 
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Behind the Airline 


STRIKES 


Jet Age Threatens Jobs 


The jet age of civilian air travel, in which man flies al- 
most as fast as the speed of sound, is now in its early stages. 
The future is unexplored and it seems to be almost without 
horizons. 

As with any revolutionary advancement, the change to 
this radically new form of transportation is not coming 
easy. We need only pick up the daily newspaper to record 
the pains experienced; the rash of strikes, the strange fi- 
nancial manipulations on the part of management, the 
drive to merger and bigness. 

Many an editorial column is filled with charges that 
the seven airline unions have been acting rashly, without 
sufficient concern for the public needs in taking strike ac- 
tion. Little effort is being made to show the fundamental 
reasons for these strikes and their relationship to the revo- 
lution in air travel. 

Simply speaking, with the jet age moving to its un- 
known horizons, those in the industry—management as well 
as labor—are seeking safeguards for the future. Both are 
operating in their own self-interest. They are fully aware 
that the jet planes will bring savage competition. 


Such competition, theoretically, should mean expansion 
—more equipment, more jobs and more security for all con- 
cerned. In practice it is not working outsthat way. 

It is generally estimated that one jet airliner can do the 
work of three piston-type aircraft—from the standpoint of 
both a large payload and more frequent trips. The question 
naturally arises as to what happens to the other two flight 
and maintenance crews. 

This was at the root of the recent outbreak of strikes 
in the industry. It has also led to bitterness between two of 
the unions: the Air Line Pilots Association, and the Flight 
Engineers Int’l Association. Their dispute over the “third 
man in the cockpit” grew directly out of the exvected cut- 
back in the number of flying personnel needed when fet air- 
craft take over the airways. The pilots’ union says that the 
increased speed and complexity of jet planes require that 
the pilot and co-pilot be assisted by a third man with a 
pilot’s rating. The flight engineers say that airline studies 
show an even greater need for their skills in a jet plane 
than in piston aircraft. 

The solution which seems likely to prevail is one pro- 
posed by the National Mediation Board. It calls for four 
men to fly jets: three pilots and a flight engineer. This 
formula was used in settling the 38-day Eastern Airlines 
strike, and will probably be applied in other airlines as well. 

The obvious solution, of course, is sufficient expansion 


.,of traffic through lower rates. faster service and new routes. 


Judging by the negotiations that have taken place be- 
tween the carriers and the unions, by public actions of air- 
line management and by public speeches of airline officials, 
management seems to be moving into the jet age with both 
fear and great reluctance. 

With piston-type aircraft the certificated carriers have 





of Flying, Ground Crews 


enjoyed a profitable and comfortable monopoly of air travel. 
Airline fares, mail rates and subsidies are figured on about 
an eight percent net profit for domestic carriers and ten 
percent for foreign. Actually it runs a good deal more, 


In 1952, the 12 major airlines earned a net profit of 
more than 15 per cent after tares. And since the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board reckons borrowed money as invested capital 
in figuring the profit rate, profits actually ran even higher. 


The carriers are not eager to drop all this to move into 
the jet field. The president of United Airlines estimates 
that it would cost the industry some $3 billion to convert to 
jets. He would add to this a like amount for the conversion 
of ground operations. 

This is unquestionably a huge investment with or with- 
out expected government subsidies. However, based upon 
the jet experience of the military the prospects for a return, 
bordering on the fantastic, are excellent. 

The cost of a jet airliner would probably run in the 
neighborhood of $5 million. Yet over a two-week period it 
could theoretically carry more persons across the Atlantic 
than the Queen Mary. 

One important reason why American carriers have 
moved hesitantly into jets—rather than push it off to a 
point in the dim future—is the competition they found from 
other nations, particularly the British and Soviet Russia. 

This painful reluctance on the part of aircraft manage- 
ment to accept the future is reflected not only in its techno- 
logical fears but also in decaying labor-management rela- 
tions. 

Recently, Stuart Tipton, president of the Air Transport 
Association, told the Aviation Writers Association in Wash- 
ington that the way to resolve labor-management problems 
was simply to curb unions. He would even go so far as to 
outlaw strikes in the industry. 

Actually, the International Association of Machinists 
negotiated some 17 months before it finally did strike sev- 
eral airlines. During most of this time, the Machinists could 
not get any money offer out of the carriers. In light of the 
uncertainties of the jet age the IAM sought severance pay 
plans and improved seniority but the carriers fought them 
bitterly. 

With all the marked changes that jet transportation 
means for the employees of the airlines, the carriers are still 
not prepared to accept their changed status. If the em- 
ployees are to have a future they obviously feel they must 
strike for it, in the face of management dragging its feet. 


No better illustration can be provided than that most 
of the industry still does not have company financed heaith 
and welfare programs—the types that are standard in most 
other industries. 

It would seem that the first requirement of the carriers 
is to accept the jet age—both from a technological stand- 

point and a labor-management standpoint. 
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Clothes-Horsing Around 


By MAIA RODMAN 


At the end of each year a list of the “Ten Best 
Dressed Women” makes the headlines. The 
whole thing is quite democratic—anyone can 
make it as long as she is rich, socially prominent 
—and skinny. As Eugenia Sheppard of the N.Y. 
Herald Tribune puts it: “Besides all the worldy 
assets she (the candidate for the list) has to be 
born with bones ... long, sharp, dramatic bones 
are what gives a well dressed woman enough 
push and showmanship.” 


It is the belief of this column that anyone— 
even those with flesh undramatically covering 
our bones, and those with microscopic budgets 


and not a single polo pony in the barn—can be 
wel dressed. 


We can and should follow the styles, but 
avoiding extremes does not mean being out of 
fashion. Sheaths, full skirts and the all-Ameri- 





can co-ordinates are ever-popular. By a clever 
use of accessories we can bring our basic ward- 
robe up to date—high waisted belts which give 
old dresses the “empire” line; short, contrasting 
jackets to wear over a basic dress; (often to be 
found on the reduced rack at markdowns); fur 
for trimming the neckline; scarves or jewelry 
to spark up that dress we’ve been wearing for 
eight years. 


The year 1958 brought us widespread use of 
mohair as a clothing fabric. It also popularized 
colored tights. We shall forget all about the sack 
and the money thrown away swinging after the 
trapeze. 


For 1959, we foresee the following: 


FORECAST FOR ’59: 


The dress industry will play it safe and turn 
towards conservatism. The sudden death of sack 
and trapeze was blamed on a public not condi- 
tioned to sudden changes. (This column blames 
it on the inept and cheaply made adaptations of 








Free Knitting Instructions 


Pimento-stuffed green ol- 
ives add flavor and texture 








take or leave the bright horizontal stripes. 





to scallop, shrimp and Iob- 
ster dishes. In cheese and 
cream sauces with sea food, 
served over rice, the olives 
really bring out the best of 
all the flavors. 


Baked Green Olive Sea Food 
(4 to 6 servings) 


3 tablespoons butter or mar- 
garine, % cup chopped ol- 
ives, 3 tablespoons all-purpose 
flour, 1% teaspoon cayenne, 1 
cup milk, 2 cups grated Swiss 
cheese (about 4% pound), 12 cup 
chopped pimento-stuffed olives, 
1 10-ounce package frozen scal- 
lops, thawed; 1 pound shrimp, 
cooked, shelled and deveined; 1 
5-ounce can lobster, drained, 
cooked rice. 


Melt butter in saucepan. Add 
chives and saute 3 minutes. Add 
flour, cayenne. Blend. Gradu- 
ally add milk and cook over low 
heat, stirring constantly, until 
thickened. Add cheese and cook 
over low heat, stirring occasion- 
ally, until cheese is melted. 


Add olives, scallops, shrimp 
and lobster. Mix well. Turn into 








. they will be prettier than ever. 


Olives Add Flavor to Seafood Dishes 





Stuffed olives mixed with cream sauce and served over shrimp and 


styles which depended primarily on superb work-4 
manship). 





UNUSUAL FURS will be seen this year and 
will make a big splash in ’60. Jackets and coat 
of fisher, purple-dyed Japanese hare, jaguar, 
beige-dyed rock seal, natural muskrat flanks an 
natural oppossum are already seen on the stree 
of New York. 


HIPTOP JACKETS will grow more popular an 
will be worn over slim sheaths. Also in prospec 
are jackets of waist-length and even shorter 
be worn over a basic dress. 

EMPIRE SILHOUETTE will remain in style bu 
this look will appear with a slightly elevate 
front and normal placement in the back. 


ORIENTAL INFLUENCE will be seen in sil 
hip-skimming collarless jackets and widesprea 
use pf yellow shades. 


SLEEVES AND HEMLINES will be treated with 
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new interest. Shoulder-width collars and tierdl The p 


and ruffles on the hems will mark the renais- 
sance of the old-fashioned charmers as the jet 
age slinks back to the turn of the century. 


MILLINERY designers have confessed that the 
Late Late Movies on TV have inspired the styles 
for their Spring collection, which they modeled 
on the hats worn by Rosalind Russell, Myrna 
Loy and Bette Davis in films of the Thirties. One 
modern touch: the use of straw (treating it like 
felt, bending it and adding materials, colors and 
accessories). Our own forecast for hats this year: 


SHOES: Prints, which began to be popular 
last summer, will continue to be seen, The new 
Louis heels, the lowest yet, will make flats ob- 
solete. Two-toned and even three-toned shoes 
combining leather and suede will be the smart 
footwear for next fall. 


DUE THIS SPRING: Fitted styles in blends 
and weaves; fuller and slightly shorter skirts 
lined with petticoats; greater use Of printed fab- 
rics; the black-and-white theme. The increased 
use of easily washed synthetic fabric is bring- 
ing back white for sportswear, and this will 
make fashion news when the weather gets warm, 


GOOD NEWS: A big name in the fur industry 
has predicted that in ten years “only peasants 
will wear fur coats.” Does he mean that we peas- 
ants are going to get richer or that the rich 
won’t want to bundle up with animals? But why 
do we have to wait ten years? 





rice guarantee a successful dish. 





let No. G-375 STRIPED SWEATER SET, just send a 
self-addressed envelope to the Needlework department of The 
Record, 132 West 43 Street, New Yerk 36, N.Y. 


z 
i 
i 
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l-quart baking disk. Bake in 
slow oven (325 degrees F.) 1 
hour. Serve over fluffy rice. 


Salmon and Olive Cream Sauce 
(4 servings) 


Four medium-size salmon 
steaks, about %% inch thick, 1 


cup commercial sour cream, 1/3 
cup sliced pimento-stuffed ol- 
ives, 1/3 cup chopped cucum- 
ber, 1 tablespoon prepared horse- 
radish, salt and pepper to taste. 

Broil salmon steaks 3 to 4 
inches from heat for 10 min- 
utes, combine remaining ingre- 


dients. Blend. Turn salmon. 
Top with half of sour cream mix- 
ture. Broil 5 minutes. 

Meanwhile heat remaining 
cream mixture to serving tem- 
perature over very low heat, stir- 
ring occasionally, Serve with 
salmon, 
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Cold Comfort 

A saiior told the tattoo artist that he wanted a pic- 
ture of the atomic submarine, Nautilus, tattooed on his 
chest. 

“Submarines are rather expensive,” the man said, 
“and I'll have to charge you ten dollars for the job.” 

“IT can’t pay that much,” the sailor replied. “I am 
down to my last five dollars.” 

“Why not let me put a five-dollar iceberg on your 
thest?” he suggested. “You can always tell people that 
the Nautilus is under it.” 


New Commandment 
The pastor of a church in South Haven, Mich., has 
dreamed up an 11th commandment which he posted 
on a sign outside the church’s main entrance. The 
sign reads: “Thou shalt not park from here to corner.” 


Smoky Prospect 
“And when you awoke fo find your wife pouring kero- 
gene over you,” the judge inquired, “what did you think 
she intended doing to you?” 
“I’m afraid, Your Honor,” the husband ruefully re- 
plied, “that she was trying to make a fuel of me.” 


A Yacht,.For Instance 
My job being stable, 
I find I am able 
To face up to living 
With little misgiving; 
But this is distressful: 
I’m quite unsuccessful 
At keeping my earnings 
Abreast of my yearnings. 
—Richard Wheeler. 


+ 


Fresh Twist 
Sign at entrance to Little League ballpark: “A Dia- 
mond Is a Boy’s Best Friend.” 


The Climb-Up 
There was once a girl who didn’t have much upstairs 
—but, oh, what a stairway! 


Handicap 
When one of Martha’s little friends came to see her, 
she found Martha playing with her new housekeeping 
set. 
“Are you washing dishes?” asked the friend. 
“Yes,” replied Martha, “and I’m drying them, too, 
‘cause I’m not married yet.” . 


Silver Lining Dept. 
“One good thing about the rising cost of living,” said 
Mrs. Stern to her husband, “is the fact that I’ve lost 
15 pounds worrying about it.” 


Resolved .. . and Unresolved 

1, After our trip I’m really going on a strict diet. 

2. Okay, I'll see how it feels to drive it but I’m defi- 
nitely not in the market for a new car. 

3. Starting next week I’m going to get up an hour 
earlier. 

4. We waste too much time watching television. I’m 
going to bring home some good books. 

5. Next week-end I’m going to stay home and clean 
up the attic no matter who asks me to play golf. 

On second thought: I’m not too fat considering my 
age, we really do need a new car, a fellow has to get 
his rest. some of these TV programs are pretty educa- 
tional, I always did like informal attics and I have to 
keep up my golf game for business reasons. 


‘ 





A Bargain : 
“Lady,” said the small boy, “If you will give me 
@ quarter, my little brother will act like a hen.” 
“What will he do,” inquired the lady, “cackle?” 
“No, he wouldn’t do a cheap thing like that; he'll eat 


@ worm.” 
Second Chance 

A well-dressed gentleman entered one of New York’s 
finest restaurants, ordered a gourmet-type dinner, 
topped it off with rare brandy and a cigar and called 
for the maitre d’hotel. 

“Do you recall,” he said, “my being here a year ago 
and having this identical meal—food—champagne— 
everything perfect? Then when I could not pay, you 
threw me out of the restaurant—by the back door at 
that.” Z 

“Well, sir, we have our orders—"said the maitre 
ad’ apologetically. “I'm sorry, sir.” 

“I’m sorry, too,” said the well-fed guest. “Tonight 
I'm afraid I must trouble you again—” . 


Uncooperative 
A psychiatrist asked patient what dream she had 
the previous night. replied that she had not 
dreamed at all. 
“Madam,” he said, “I can’t help you if you won’t do 
your homework.” 


Time-Saver . 

A University of Vermont professor campaigning for 
state office circularized his former students for their 
votes. His appeal began: “If you flunked one of my 
courses, please read no further.” 


A Better Trap 
Disneyland is the greatest people trap in the world 
ever built by a mouse. 








x 
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GOSH, MR. TILLER, 


AND TO THINK | | SHE WAS A BEAUTY IN 
BOSSIE'S GETTING } SHE LISED TO THOSE DAYS, HUNK..A 
WIN RIBBONS REAL SWEETHEART! 


MEANER EVERY 


SS 








DAY! 

















BUT 
GETTING CANTANKEROUS 
AND I WISH LI WAS 








NOW THE OLD GIRL'S 


























BODY SPECIALIST: Mrs. Loret- 
ta Moore of UAW Local 174, De- 
troit (Walter Reuther’s home lo- 
cal) spends five days a week on 
the assembly line at the Fisher 
Body plant. Evenings and Sun- 
days she is a professional model, 
posing as she does here with a 
Studebaker Lark, at the Detroit 
Auto Show. Winning the 1958 
Detroit Miss Labor Day crown 





























started her modeling career. 
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“Don’t mention the word ‘scab’ 
around here ... It makes these 


union men’s blood boil!” - 
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Midwest 


Photo Highlights 









SEE 





UNION SANTA and two of his delighted clients at Local 379 Kiddy Christ- 

mas Party in Columbus, O., last month. Behind the beard is ‘379° Comp- 

troller William: H. Lee. The girls are Joan and Janet Ingles, daughters of 

Int'l Rep. Gene Ingles. They and 160 other children received gifts, con- 

sumed goodies and saw a movie. ‘‘Everyone, including members of the Ex- 

: ecutive Board and the Int'l Reps, had a swell time,’’ said Ingles, who 
took the photo. 







27 CHECKS—COUNT ’EM—for total of $891 are displayed by Frankli 

Martin, Indiana Local 870 president. He collected them retroactively fo 

unemployment compensation benefits won by the RWDSU after local board 

had disqualified him following his dismissal by National Tile Co. in Ander 
son, Ind. (Story on Page 6.) 





+s 


BOWLING BELLES who make up the Girard Toymakers team representing 
RWDSU Local 850 in Girard; Pa. Last year’s champs of the town’s indus- 
trial league, they are holding on to first place in the current standings. 
Front row: Capt. Babe Michaelson and Dorothy Voelker. Back row, |. to r., 
are Ruth Naylor, Ann Hossman and Winnie Mansfield. 









SHOP OFFICERS at Montgomery Ward store in Anderson, Ind., were elected after RWVDSU won Dec. 

15 representation election at the store by 24 to 1 ]count. From left: Rex McHarry, sergeant-at-arms; 

Keith Snider, vice chairman; Emmett Van Vorhis, chairman, and Anita Carpenter, recording secretary. 
: (See Page 6 for story.) P 







